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It is needless to say that the treatises collected in this volume cannot claim 
the place they once enjoyed. Dies diem docet. We have learned that 
phonetic 'law' is more rigorous in its requirements than was imagined by the 
leaders of the past generation. The days of wonderment at the correlation of 
ordinary Greek and Latin forms has long gone by. But whatever the errors 
of Ahrens, all that he did bears the impress of a profound worker who left 
nothing neglected that might contribute its light to the discovery of the truth. 
For that reason these memorials of his life will always repay reading even by 
the most advanced specialist. 

The matter collected in the first volume of the Kleine Schriften deals with 
certain aspects of those grammatical studies which have always proved attrac- 
tive to American philologians. Prof. Crusius tells us that the publication of 
the second and concluding volume must depend upon the reception accorded 
to this. Will not American scholars support the devotion of Ahrens' pupil 
and the enterprise of the publisher in an undertaking which at best cannot 
prove highly remunerative, that they and others may possess a collection of 
essays dealing with the broader aspects of classical culture? 

Herbert Weir Smyth. 



Livy. Books I and II. Edited with Introduction and Notes, by J. B. Green - 
OUGH. Boston and London, Ginn & Co., 1891. 

Mr. Greenough's latest contribution to classical scholarship gives abundant 
evidence that its author has performed no perfunctory task, but has had before 
him certain definite ideals. The leading feature of the book is the endeavor 
to assist the student in grasping Livy's thoughts in the form and order in which 
the historian himself presents them. Great pains are taken to indicate the 
proper 'thought-perspective' of a complex idea, that the student may clearly 
discern what is emphatic and what is subordinate in the Latin sentence. The 
editor has on many previous occasions effectively urged this principle as one 
of prime importance in the study of Latin. In the present work he has gone 
further. With admirable skill and judgment he has so analyzed example after 
example of Livy's thought as to impress clearly upon the reader what it means 
to read Latin as Latin is written. 

Mr. Greenough's own special tastes and studies have naturally led him to 
emphasize matters of language much more prominently than history or anti- 
quities. In the two latter departments more might well have been given. Even 
Mommsen is but rarely cited, and there is no reference to the suggestive views 
of Ihne concerning the character of the early history of Rome. The general 
impression conveyed by the historical notes is that the whole history, of the 
regal period at least, is so uncertain that it is useless to undertake to arrive at 
any rational views concerning it. Even with regard to so well-determined a 
fact as the right of intermarriage between the inhabitants of different states, 
Mr. Greenough has no more positive declaration to make than that "it seems 
to have been carefully guarded among the ancients" (p. 30). 

In the grammatical notes, as a rule, no statement is made of the principle 
involved, but a simple reference to the grammar is given. It is questionable 
whether this method is a wise one to follow. Wherever the grammatical 
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principle involved is of sufficient importance to receive notice, it would seem 
to be worth while to give at least the gist of it in the commentary, with an 
accompanying reference to the grammar for fuller information. 

In a number of instances the editor, in aiming at brevity and compactness 
of statement, has given too little help. Some passages of real difficulty are 
thus dismissed with but a word of comment, which will fail to satisfy the 
reflecting student. Thus on i. 9. 13 the interpretation (apparently the editor's 
own) of incusantes violati hospitii foedus: " accusing their HOSTS (properly the 
implied agreement made by their hosts)," is eminently unsatisfactory. It 
ought to be supplemented at least by some fuller explanation, if not by a 
statement of other interpretations that have been advanced concerning this 
puzzling passage. The freshman is a rational creature, and it is often good 
policy to endeavor to encourage his critical faculty by allowing him to choose 
between different explanations of a passage. Thus, in the sentence just 
referred to, the words per fas ac /idem are interpreted " by a pretence of piety 
and good faith" Yet Weissenborn, in his note on this passage, has made 
exceedingly plausible another interpretation, by which per is taken as retaining 
one of its primitive meanings, viz. contrary to, like the Greek -aapa, with which 
(as another form of the same root) it is properly identified. Latin perjurium 
can hardly be explained on any other theory. Cf. Greek irapavouoc, adduced 
by Curtius, GrundzUge 5 , p. 269, who also recognizes this force of per in Latin. 
Cf. also Lat. perfldus (per /idem) with Greek xapacKovSoc (irapa mrovdas). In 
Plautus, Mostellaria 500, and elsewhere, the phrase per fidem clearly demands 
the interpretation suggested. 

In the note on non operae est, i. 24. 6, it is gratifying to note the correct 
interpretation of a passage often wrongly taken. But it would have been 
much better if the editor, instead of a general reference to Plautus (which few 
students will appreciate), had cited some of the other instances in Livy where 
the expression occurs, as iv. 8. 3, v. 15. 6, and observed that the context in 
each case bears out the interpretation here given. Moreover, we miss the 
explanation of the case-construction — whether genitive or dative — a matter 
upon which the student might fairly expect further light. 

On i. 45. b,praeftuit, occurs the note that Livy often uses prae for praeter in 
composition. A citation of one or two of these instances, which are easily 
found, might be apropos. 

On i. 24. $,fraude, the right explanation, 'harm? is undoubtedly given. But 
if fraude is taken with this objective force, some explanation ought to be 
offered of the apparently anomalous use of mea as objective genitive. Here 
again Livy might well be illustrated from his own pages. Cf. xli. 23. 8 Cum 
ferae bestiae cibum ad fraudem suam positum plerumque adspernentur. 

In several places greater clearness might easily be attained. Thus in the 
note on i. 32. 12, duello: "old form of bello; cf. bis from duo," bis should be 
explained as for *du-is, with reference to the analogous rpic. So also on i. 4. 
4 the almost inevitable inference from Mr. Greenough's note is that mergi with 
its subject infantes is used as the logical subject of posse employed imperson- 
ally, which is, of course, false. 

In the Praefatio 9 the note on deinde, 'the second moment,' in the sense of 
the second consideration, seems a reminiscence of Weissenborn's " die einzelnen 
Momente." 
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Occasionally an inaccuracy has been noted. Thus on i. 6. 3 the explanation 
of nomine as ablative of separation is certainly to be rejected. The only 
rational explanation of the word in the present instance is as an ablative of 
instrument. The expression ab nomine in i. 23. 3, cited by the editor, repre- 
sents an entirely different conception and is chronologically later than the 
construction of the simple ablative. 

The substructions referred to on i. 12. 6 cannot fairly be claimed as those of 
the Temple of Jupiter Stator. There is no evidence in favor of this view 
sufficient to warrant a positive statement. 

The punctuation is faulty in two important instances in the Praefatio, viz. 
in 9 after auctum imperium sit, and in 10 after intueri. In both places a comma 
stands, where all other editors, in conformity with the sense, punctuate with 
the semicolon or colon. As the passages involved are of special difficulty, the 
oversight is likely to mislead the student. 

An excellent introduction to the book is provided, touching upon Livy's life 
and the sources' and style of his work, but one notes the lack of indexes at the 
close of the volume, although other books of the series, as Allen's Annals of 
Tacitus and Kellogg's Brutus, are furnished with these useful accompaniments. 

The foregoing incidental strictures, however, are not of serious import. 
The book in its main features, as has already been indicated, has much to 
commend it, and will be gratefully received by classical teachers. 

Chas. E. Bennett. 



A Grammar of the Old Persian Language, with the Inscriptions of the Achae- 
menian Kings and Vocabulary, by Herbert Cushing Tolman, Ph. D. 
Boston, Ginn & Co., 1892. 

According to the announcement of the publishers, " This is the first complete 
grammar of the language that has ever been published either in this country 
or in Europe," a statement which is hardly correct, unless greater stress is laid 
on the title than on the contents of a book. For the actual treatment of the 
grammar is much less complete than may be found in Bartholomae's Hand- 
buch der altiranischen Dialekte in conjunction with Avestan grammar, or 
together with the texts of the inscriptions in Die altpersischen Keilinschriften 
of Spiegel. It is especially with the last-named work, as covering essentially 
the same ground and being in its second edition the manual most used at 
present, that Dr. Tolman's book invites comparison. The latter contains as a 
special feature a full list of the verb-forms of Old Persian, and in the vocabu- 
lary comparisons are given from a larger field than is the case with Spiegel, 
who restricts himself to the Aryan languages. In other respects Spiegel's 
work is far more complete. This in itself is not necessarily to the disadvantage 
of Dr. Tolman's grammar. For example, we have no serious objection to a 
boiling down of Spiegel's detailed account of the discovery and decipherment 
of the inscriptions, interesting reading though it be, but think it rather curious 
that the author finds space to cite the article of Dr. Beer in the Hallische 
Allgemeine Literaturzeitung, 1838, and yet has not a word to say of the labors 
of Rawlinson in this field. But it is in the body of the work, the grammar, 
text and vocabulary, where we have a right to expect a great advance over 



